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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 633 

FOB THE SUPPRESSION OF CITT NOISES. 

Is it possible and expedient to organize a society in New York and 
every large American city for the suppression of unnecessary noise ? We 
have organizations for the suppression of vice, of poverty, of cruelty, the 
discouragement of tipping, "treating," and other evils and pernicious 
habits, and why have we no society for the suppression of noise! 

Noise constitutes one of the evils under which civilized man suffers much 
harm without recognizing the real root of the trouble, and the man of the 
future will protect himself against noise as he now does against malaria, 
fever germs, and other insidious evils that have only lately been recognized 
as the source of untold harm. The happy, peaceful expression of deaf 
persons has long been observed and commented upon; but as yet no one, so 
far as I know, has traced their contentment to the fact that they are free 
from one of the curses of ordinary life — noise. Country life is commonly con- 
sidered to be more healthful than that of the city because of its purer air and 
better water. There is, of course, much in this, although I doubt whether 
the air that blows across great cities is unwholesome, and certainly city 
water is better than that of countless wells more or less polluted. The real 
secret of the greater endurance and longer life of the man who lives in the 
country is that he is not subjected to the ceaseless noises of the city that 
keep the nerves constantly on the alert. The mediaeval torture which con- 
sisted in keeping a man awake till he died is said to have been the most 
horrible devised by monsters peculiarly expert at that sort of thing. I 
never realized its true atrocity until these last few years, during which I 
have been robbed of sleep, peace, and happiness, comparatively speaking, by 
the din in which fate has cast me. We are said to be entitled to the pursuit 
of happiness. How can we be happy when the nerves are kept jangling day 
after day and night after night ? Perhaps I may be considered extravagant 
in my hatred of noise. It is not extravagance, but simply an acute realiza- 
tion of this growing evil that with years acquires new terrors. 

In all probability the original use of the sense of hearing was to enable 
man and animals to perceive the approach of danger and thus avoid it. 
Nature gave the savage from whom we descend a sense of smell that he 
might avoid the unhealthy neighborhood of putrescent matter, and the 
sense of hearing that he might know when his enemies or the storm were 
coming. To primitive man noise meant danger. Therefore when the savage 
heard a noise, whether it was the loud roar of the tempest, the sweep of 
the avalanche, or the soft approach of the foe at night, he put himself on 
guard. Noise awakened all his energies ; it had a quality of terror in it, 
and it still has this quality — for me. In the Chinese army the troops used 
to shout at the top of their lungs when they attacked, in order to terrify 
their enemies; and when both sides yelled together the effect of the din 
has been described by Europeans as appalling. It is true that civilized 
man is no longer so acutely affected by noise ; but it still acts as an irritant, 
and the time will come when its deleterious effect will be recognized. 
Even in children — and children are supposed to enjoy noise of the most 
maddening kinds— I can see the growing appreciation of silence. A few 
months ago, when we escaped for a while from the din of the town to the 
quiet hamlet where I yearly recruit my noise-shattered nerves, my little 
girl of seven said on our first evening in the country, " Isn't it nice to listen 
to the silence?" 
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The advance of the savage towards civilization is marked by the abate- 
ment of noise. The more savage the tribe the more noise it requires. One 
of the great clock manufacturers of this country is said to make a certain 
cheap clock with a particularly loud and aggressive tick, for export to the 
South Sea Islands ; the natives will have no other kind— the louder the 
tick the better the clock. We are beyond that— some of us— but we do 
sanction an amount of noise that Paris or London would sternly suppress. 
From time to time there is a protest. I reverence Webster for his rebuke 
to a gabbling barber who asked him how he would like to be shaved : " In 
silence," said the great man. But as a nation we tolerate an amount of 
senseless, aggravating din that we should have outgrown a century ago. 
Our idea of a popular rejoicing and celebration is still the Chinese one — 
lots of noise. Our Fourth of July is made hideous by Chinese fire-crackers 
and other exploding devices. Sensitive and sensible people shudder, and t as 
becomes the most long suffering nation on earth, we allow it to go on year 
after year, those who can getting away from civilization, so called, on that 
glorious day. Again, our fashion of ushering in the new year is to ring all 
the bells of the town for half an hour, let all the steam whistles screech till 
steam runs low in the boilers, and fire off any guns or pistols that may be 
handy. 

The noise made by the rattle of vehicles over bad pavements I suppose 
we must put up with for the present. Paris and London have lessened 
that nuisance by the introduction of wood and asphalt pavements ; but 
Paris has also put a tax on pianos and realizes the value of silence. I sup- 
pose that some day we shall have asphalt or wood everywhere — but not in 
our day. In the mean time, some form of wheel tire of wood, rubber, or 
cement might perhaps be devised that would lessen the noise. I do not 
suppose that the use of such tires, provided they could be made, could be 
made obligatory in the present low state of public opinion concerning noise, 
but an organization such as I have in mind might at least discuss the ways 
and means. With regard to other street noises, there is absolutely nothing 
to be said in their defence. Street music of all kinds — hand organs, piano 
organs, brass bands, singing, the cries of pedlars and hucksters — these are 
the things that no civilized community ought to tolerate. At five 
o'clock, A. M., the din begins, the milk wagons making their rounds and 
rattling their cans. This, however, I can forgive, and I bear no hard 
feeling for being waked up six or eight times every morning by the milk 
wagons. But about seven o'clock the hucksters appear — the rag men, 
the old clothes men, bottle men, and other members of this vile fraternity. 
I have been waked up eleven times in one morning by these miscreants. 
Along with them come the pedlars of various fruits in their season. My 
street is not a frequented thoroughfare ; there are no cars running through 
it, and I do not suppose that it is more noisy than most downtown streets 
near Broadway. But when I have been waked up for the twentieth 
time I begin to believe that all the lusty, leather-lunged shouters of the 
city are in league to keep me from getting any sleep. The torture of the 
man who was kept awake till he died begins to assume new meanings. 
About noon the music begins. Is there anything more doleful, mourn- 
ful, heart- rendering than this street music? If ever I am driven to suicide, 
by noise, it will be after an hour of " Silver Threads Among the Gold " upon 
an organ at one end of the block, together with " Hear me 1 Norma ! " upon 
an organ at the other end. If I have had occasion in the last twenty years 
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to make what the champions of Italian music consider vicious and uncalled 
for attacks upon Verdi and Bellini, " II Trovatore" and "Hear me 1 Normal" 
as interpreted by the several million organs that have played for me are 
responsible. "Here mel Normal" is innocent enough as music. It is 
watery stuff ; but its endless repetition has upon me the same effect as the 
drops of water upon the head of the criminal who finally died of the tor- 
ture. Verdi's biographer, Pougin, says that when Verdi settles in his 
country place every summer, he hires all the hand-organs within twenty 
miles, and locks them up for six months. It is not all of us who can afford 
such protection against our misdeeds. Personally, my only remedy against 
the hand-organ is to send a servant or one of my children out to the musician 
and beg him to stop, in mercy to a sick person. I am that sick person, and 
I am sick. In London the householder has the right to order the street 
musician to move away from before his premises ; but this affords little 
relief unless there is concerted action upon the part of the residents of a 
neighborhood. In Brazil, a street musician must receive the consent of the 
man before whose door he wants to grind. 

There may be noises more irritating than hand organs, but if so I have 
had the good fortune to escape them. Goethe objected particularly to the 
barking of dogs, but their yelping is a trifle as compared to hand organs. 
Schopenhauer, in his essay, " Ueber Lermund Gerausch" (On Noise and Din 
says that the sharp cracking of whips was the most painful noise he knew.) 
He never heard " Silver Threads Among the Gold." He never heard the 
young hoorUums of our American cities shout their " extras" in the dead of 
night. A story is told that in the olden times every one in the world agreed 
to shout at the same moment, so that it might be found how great a noise 
could be produced. The eventful moment arrived and was marked by a 
silence such as the world had never known before. Every one had listened 
to hear the rest of the world shout. Nowadays it is all the other way — 
every one shouts; no one listens. Science tells that nothing is lost. Even 
endless grindings of "Silver Threads" and "Comrades" and "After the 
Ball " are to go echoing down the ages, disturbing the artistic equilibrium 
of things. 

To come back to my beginning, can some organization not be formed to 
protect us against some of this unceasing din? Such a society might influ- 
ence local legislation against street music and cries. It might offer prizes 
for better pavements and better tires for wheels, and in every way keep 
up a campaign against noise. Every American city ought to have its So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Noise. I am ready with work and a liberal 
subscription in aid of such a movement in my own neighborhood. 

Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 



PROLONGING LIFE. 
The desire to live long and carefully postpone the inevitable packing 
up for the other world, as it is termed, is a perfectly natural feeling. Am- 
bitious hopes and centenarian proclivities are commendable in the aged 
and laudable even in the young. In all records of longevity, in all histories 
of centenarianism that have been written, and in all investigations of a 
scientific character that have been made, there is no mention of a man of 
one hundred years or upwards having committed suicide. The longer peo- 



